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This suggests little that is new or unfamiliar. It might even be 
questioned whether a book supplying only such material were worth 
writing at all. But considering that it was Hartley Withers who 
wrote it, the verdict would be in the affirmative. It will probably 
stimulate in many an interest in economic reform, and, despite its 
title, may ruffle the complacency if not the consciences of the smugly 
contented special beneficiaries of capitalistic organization. 

E. E. Agger. 

Columbia University. 

Employment Methods. By Nathan W. Shefferman. New- 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1920. — xx, 573 pp. 

Training Industrial Workers. By Roy W. Kelly. New- 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1920.— xxi, 437 pp. 

These two manuals on personnel work are designed for the busi- 
ness man, not the scholar. The first aims to discuss the proper 
methods of selecting the worker and of assigning him to the niche 
for which he is best fitted, while the second is supposed to center its 
attention upon his training. Despite this assigned division of labor, 
there is much overlapping and duplication of material between the 
two volumes, especially on such matters as trade and psychological 
tests, transfer and promotion, rating scales, and collective bargain- 
ing. Mr. Shefferman's work is largely a re-threshing of familiar 
material the value of which is greatly enhanced by a profuse use of 
forms. There is an undue amount of repetitive material, Part IV 
dealing with topics already largely covered in Parts II and III. 
One rises from the book with the feeling that either Mr. Shefferman 
or the publishers spread the material somewhat thin and that the 
value of the book would have been greatly increased had it been 
compressed within half its present space. 

Mr. Kelly had the opportunity to do a significant piece of work. 
Save for Allen's The Instructor, The Man, and the lob, there was 
no good book upon the subject to which he addressed himself. The 
present volume spends a great deal of attention upon the apprentice- 
ship system and upon various training plans conducted outside the 
industrial establishment, but devotes only three brief chapters to the 
training of workers by the establishment itself. Two of these chap- 
ters, moreover, concern themselves with the training of foremen and 
minor executives rather than of the rank and file of workmen. This 
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misplacing of emphasis is all the more remarkable in a book designed 
for business readers. While much of his discussion is valuable, Mr. 
Kelly, in common with most educators, unduly emphasizes school 
training given away from the job. Recent experience seems to indi- 
cate that supervised training on the job itself is a far more valuable 
way of acquiring trade competence. The failure on the part of most 
schoolmen and employers to appreciate this principle has given a 
somewhat false emphasis to vocational education, both without and 
within factory walls. 

Both of these books will probably justify their existence in the use 
that will be made of them by men who otherwise would read little 
or nothing about personnel work. One cannot help wishing, how- 
ever, that workers in the field would abandon the attempt to make 
two books grow where one grew before and instead center their 
efforts on specific research in the myriad of unexplored fields. Per- 
sonnel work at present is suffering from a plethora of publicists and 
promoters, but there is a great dearth of investigators and students. 

Paul H. Douglas. 
University of Chicago. 

Applied Eugenics. By Paul Popenoe and Roswell Hill 
Johnson. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — xii, 
4S9 pp. 

A fair portrayal of the present status of eugenics, revealing the 
shortcomings as well as the claims and the virtues of this relatively 
new field of social science, is to be found in this short but compre- 
hensive treatise by Popenoe and Johnson. To the intelligent layman, 
the book will be welcome as a readable and interesting general intro- 
duction to the problems of eugenics, albeit the subject is clothed in 
technical terminology, charts, figures and all the other paraphernalia 
which make up the garb of science. Such scientific apparel, how- 
ever, fails to conceal an emotional fervor, an intense zeal, which 
must surely make objective scientific judgments difficult. 

With all the assurance of enthusiastic converts, the authors con- 
fidently apply the principles of eugenics to the solution of the most 
varied social problems. For instance, in one chapter of forty pages 
the following questions are reviewed, in the order given: taxation, 
the back-to-the-farm movement, democracy, socialism, child labor, 
compulsory education, vocational guidance and training, the mini- 
mum wage, mothers' pensions, housing, feminism, old-age pensions, 



